NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

exclaims, 'Curse on thcc, most envious of birds!'
(Anth. Pal., v. 3.) Such expressions resemble the
bare rudiments of the art of Shakespeare when he
makes his epithets echo the moods of his characters.
The words of Romeo, when about to leave Juliet,
form a parallel to the above, both in occasion and in
sentiment:

c Look, love, what envious streaks
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east!5

'Man knows no second spring,' says Moschus, in
effect, and an unknown author in the Anthology has
presented this contrast between Man and Nature,
if less directly, yet with the same tearless calm so
peculiarly Greek: cNaiads and cold pastures, tell
this to the bees when they come again this way in
spring, how the old man Leucippus died on a winter
night as he snared the bounding hares, and no longer
is it his pleasant task to tend the hives; but the
pastures and the dells sadly miss him who was the
neighbour of the mountain3 (Anth. Pal., vii. 717).

We may bring this study to a conclusion with a
quotation from the astronomer Ptolemaeus, who,
as he watches the glories of the heavens, associates the
life of humanity with the Eternal; CI know that I
am mortal and the creature of a day; but when I
search out the unnumbered circles of the stars, no
longer do my feet touch earth, but by the side of
Zeus himself I have my fill of ambrosia which is the
food of Gods5 (Anth. Pal, ix. 577).